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KIKOMO 


Kikomo, an African boy, was with- 
out doubt the slowest student in the school. 
He had been there for months now, yet he 
was still struggling with the easiest reading 
lessons. And the other students always got 
ready to laugh when the teacher asked him 
a question. They knew he would give the 
wrong answer. 

Even the teachers began to despair. One 
of them took Kikomo aside one day and 
asked, ‘““Why do you keep on trying when it 
is so hard for you to learn?” 

Kikomo looked the teacher straight in the 
eye. “One day I was selling eggs in a white 
lady’s house, and while she was looking for 
the money I noticed a boy reading a book. 
It was full of pictures and I crept over 
closer to see better. He said the book was 
called The Bible Story, by Uncle Arthur, 
and then he started to read to me. I was so 




























surprised to hear him read I asked him if 
I could learn. He said, ‘Sure, it’s easy. You 
just have to go to school.’ So I saved all the 
money I could get selling eggs and raising 
beans and tomatoes, and here I am. But it 
isn’t easy like he said.” 

“Then why ” the teacher began. 

“I'd probably have quit several times,” 
Kikomo went on, “except that you’ve been 
telling us all about Jesus, and I want to 
learn more so I can save my friends.” 

Some months after that there was a big 
MV rally. The preacher talked about SYF. 
“Remember those three golden letters,” he 
said. “Remember what they mean. Let’s see. 
Can one of you young people tell us what 
SYF does stand for?” He looked up and 
down the rows, and by unhappy chance his 
eye fell on Kikomo. “You, there,” he 
pointed. “Tell us what SYF means.” 

Poor Kikomo. One of the students 
punched his neighbor in the ribs. “This 
will be rich!” he grinned. But Kikomo was 
not laughing. “SYF.” What did it mean? 
He had heard it sometime, he was sure of 
that. But what did it mean? “Oh, er,” he 
stammered. “Is it Save Your Friends?” 

The speaker had to talk fast to keep 
things under control! ‘A good answer,” he 
said, and the students quieted down. 

Then came more troubles. Famine. Ki- 
komo ran out of money and had to leave 
school. For a year he was gone, but all 
through that year he told his friends of the 
Jesus he had heard about at school. How he 
wished he were clever, like his schoolmates, 
so he could remember all he had learned. 
He forgot that God can use a boy who is 
sincere better than He can use one who is 
only clever. 

And to make the story short, at the end 
of that year Kikomo had _ twenty-three 
friends studying the Bible with him! 

He finally returned to school, and nov 
the students said to him, “We admire the 
way you’ve been saving your friends, Ki- 
komo. You’re the best student in the 
school!” And Pastor A. H. Brandt, the MV 
secretary in Zambezi, wrote a story about 
Kikomo and sent it clear around the world! 





Your friend, 


Rbarronee Haunt 
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WHY THE WORLD 
IS SHRINKING 


By JAMES E. CHASE 


Hye you ever wished you could visit 
faraway places you have heard mission- 
aries tell about in their stories? Have you 
ever wished you might see the pyramids of 
Egypt or a Buddhist temple in India? And 
then have you thought, “Oh, I'll never get 
to see those places. They are too far away.” 

Well, the other side of the world used 
to be far, far away, but it isn’t so far any 
more. 

Away back in Ferdinand Magellan’s 
time, though, the world was awfully big. It 


took his ships three years to sail around it. 


Sailing vessels then were so small they 
could carry only a small amount of food 
and water, and they depended entirely on 
the wind to move them. A long voyage 


through unknown seas was a test of the 
strongest man’s courage. Magellan and his 
crew had a terrible time. They ran out of 
food and water and many of them became 
sick. Had Magellan been less brave and 
courageous, his ships never would have 
made the trip around the world. He him- 
self was killed by some natives of the 
South Sea Islands, and only 31 of the 270 
men who started out on the trip in 1519 
made it back to Spain in 1522. But that 
trip, though it took three years, helped to 
“shrink” the world. It never was quite so 
big after that, for Magellan had discovered 

a route around it. 
The world really shrank, though, when 
To page 17 


Jet planes like this one travel so fast that they have shrunk the world to a very small size. 
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Football, Mother, and 
Dick's Nose 


By NICK GERMANIS 


=~ was the kind of boy that always tried 
to please Mother. Well, that is, almost 
always. There were some days when he 
wanted to do just what 4e wanted. And a 
certain Sunday was one of those days. It 
happened this way. 

Dick had secretly planned that Sunday 
morning he would sneak off to the football 
field and have a game with the gang. Sun- 
day morning arrived crisp and clear, just 
perfect for his plans, except for one item— 
Mother! 

“Dick, I think this would be a good day 
for us to clean the weeds out of the garden,” 
Mother said. “It has needed some cleaning 
up for a long time and I would like you to 
help me this morning.” 

Dick stood fingering the football and a 
scowl covered his face, “Aw, Mom, can’t 
that wait till another time?” he whined. 
“I wanted to play football this morning. I’ve 
been planning on it and now you want me 
to clean up some old weeds. It’s not fair.” 

“Dick,” replied Mother, “if you'll just get 
busy and work at it, you'll have the weeds 
finished in a few minutes. After that you 
may go and play football.” 

“Aw, Mom ” replied Dick, and then, 
mumbling something under his breath, he 
disappeared out of the house through the 
back door. He stopped on the back lawn, 
still hugging the football. “Why does Mom 
have to think up chores when I have other 
plans?” he thought out loud. Then, when 
he had almost decided to find the garden 





tools and get busy, he suddenly glanced 
around to see whether anyone was watching, 
and then began heading, not for the shed, 
but for the football field! 

It was a ten-minute walk, and with each 
step Dick felt more and more guilty. He 
had deliberately disobeyed his mother! 
Many times he half turned to go back, but 
soon he found himself at the field, and he 
managed to smother his conscience with the 
idea that he would play for only a few 
minutes and then return home and no one 
would ever know the difference. 

As he joined the other boys, he became 
lost in the excitement of choosing sides, and 
the sense of guilt and the words of Mother 
were all but forgotten. 

The two teams were evenly matched, 
and the game turned out to be a real battle. 
Dick soon proved his worth when, on an 
end run, he scored the first touchdown for 
his team to make the score 6 to 0. 

“Hurrah for Dick!” cried his teammates, 
and they slapped him on the back. 

Dick’s face flushed with conscious pride. 
How much more fun it was to play football 
than to weed a garden! After all, what did 
Mother know about such things? 

Dick’s thoughts were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a shout from one of the players, 
“Tackle him!” One of the players of the 
other side had just caught a long pass and 
was charging toward the goal line. Dick 
made a lunge for the runner, but missed 
him, and the runner crossed the goal line 
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a moment later to tie the score at 6 to 6. Breaking into a fast run, 

“Sorry, fellows, I missed him that time,’ Dick tried to follow behind 
called Dick. “But the game’s not over yet. the blocking of his team- 
It’s our turn now.” mates when, BANG!! 

And Dick was true to his word. For a Dick was never quite sure 
few minutes there was a tough battle as just what happened, but he 
his side lost the ball and then regained it. suddenly found himself on the ground, and 
On one of the plays, as Dick stepped back _ the ball was bouncing down the field. He was 
to pass the ball, he was rushed so fast that so stunned he couldn't stand, and he began to 
he had to run with the ball. By dodging feel intense pain from his nose. 
here and there, and by following the in- Gingerly fingering that appendage, he 

*» @ ericsence of his team, he worked his way began to realize why there was so much 
to the goal line, and with one final leap, pain, and why the tears wanted to come. 
crossed it. The score now stood 12 to 6,and His nose was broken! 





Dick tried to be modest when his team- Dick’s heart flooded with remorse as he 
mates almost carried him back to their remembered Mother’s words advising him 
goal line. to finish his duties before he played. “Why, 


“Come on, gang,” called Dick. “Let’s make oh why, did I ever do it?” he said half out 
one more touchdown to really put our vic- loud, while the other boys made a huddle 
tory in the bag, and then,” he continued around him. 
uneasily, “I’ve got to go.” The opposing “Dick,” said one of the group, finally 
team tried hard to even the score, but at breaking the silence. “I’m afraid you broke 
the end of their plays, the score still stood your nose. We've got to get you home.” 
12 to 6. “Now,” thought Dick, “we'll make Home! That was the last place he wanted to 
one more for good measure.” And that was go just then, but he reluctantly agreed. 
when it happened. When Mother saw Dick, she did not 

The play called for a run around right bother to scold. He was in such misery that 
end, and Dick was to carry the ball. The that was punishment enough. “Oh, Dick,” 
two teams faced each other, and with a said his sister, “what happened? You look 
snap, the ball was centered back to Dick. simply awful!” To page 17 


Dick was gripping the ball tightly and trying to keep close to his interference when suddenly the 
opposing team closed in on him and something happened he had not expected—and how it hurt! 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 9: THE ANGEL RETURNS 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


When Rajin came to the village of Singing Water 
talking about the God of heaven, Saksee determined 
to resist. He left oe, Water and went five miles 
to live with his father, Pakoo, in Broken Light. But 
he couldn’t get away from God. Jawab, the chief's son, 
was hurt, and Rajin came and treated him. Jawab 
began to get friendly to the new religion, and one 
night Saksee watched Kooning, the witch doctor, make 
a charm that would curse Jawab with madness. It was 
to start working at the next full moon. Then Saksee 
was attacked by poison caterpillars. Rajin treated him. 
Lying sick, Saksee saw the moon shining full. Suddenly, 
in re night, he heard the sound of running feet 
outside. 


HE three people who sat in the circle of 

light from the tiny coconut-oil lamp 
listened with startled surprise as the sound 
of running feet came closer. Then they 
heard shouts of joy and they knew it was 
Uncle Sobat. He burst in the door and stood 
before them. Even in the frail light from the 
oil lamp they could see that something 
extraordinary had happened to him. His 
face was transformed with wonder and 
ecstasy. 

Before any of them could ask why he 
had come he told them in a voice of pure 
delight, “He came again! He came again!” 
He choked with the overwhelming joy of it. 
“He came again!” 

“Who came?” they all asked him. 

“The big God-teacher from heaven!” He 
pointed upward. “He came again. He told 
me ‘that my little Vee-Vee will hear and 
speak. She will be like other children on 
the day I am baptized!” 

“Sit down, my friend, and calm your 
heart.” Rajin took him by the arm. “Sit 
here by me and let us talk a little about this 
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God-teacher you have seen. Were you 
asleep when he came?” 

Uncle Sobat was still too excited to sit 
down. He stood looking at them with that 
glow of pure glory in his face. 

“Jawab and I talked for a long time last 
evening and we were tired and very happy. 
We both went to sleep. Then the young 
man came and wakened me. He laid his 
hand on my shoulder and said, ‘Your 
prayer is heard. Your little child will hear 
and speak on the day you are baptized.’” 

“Did Jawab see the young man or hear 
the voice?” the teacher asked. 

“No, no! I woke Jawab and told him. I 
woke the chief and his wife. I told them all. 
I ran here to tell you. My heart is full of 
great joy!” 

Then Rajin spoke slowly and with great 
earnestness, “This is a wonderful thing. 
When you told me about the first time the 
young man appeared to you I thought it 
might be a dream. You see, your heart longs 
so much for Vee-Vee to hear and speak it 
is possible you might dream about it from 
wanting it so much.” The two men still 
stood in the middle of the room. Rajin still 
held Uncle Sobat by the arm. 

“Come, sit down, I want to ask you some 
questions.” 

Uncle Sobat sat down and waited, but 
his face still beamed and they could see 
that his whole body was quivering with 
tremendous joy. He looked at Rajin. 

“Was this a dream?” Rajin spoke slowly 
and in a solemn tone. 














“No, it wasn’t a dream. I 
was asleep when the young 
man laid his hand on me. 
Then he spoke to me and 
wakened me. I was not 
asleep. I was like I am now.” 

“Then God must have sent His angel to 
talk with you and the young man you saw 
was one of God’s angels.” 

“You did not teach us anything about 
angels, Teacher,” Sobat said. 

“There are many things I have not yet 
taught you. There is so much to know about 
God. The angels are God’s messengers. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
angels—more than can be counted. They 
are very strong. They go everywhere doing 
errands for God. Sometimes they have ap- 
peared to people as young men.” 

Uncle Sobat clapped his hands with glad- 
ness. “It is one of God's angels I have seen. 
God sent him to me—to me!” 

Then Rajin put both his hands on Uncle 
Sobat’s shoulders and turned his face toward 
the light so that he might look into his 
eyes. “I believe now that God has sent His 
angel to bring you this good news. See that 
you never doubt it; for it will surely come 
to pass. It will be as the angel has said.” 

Then Pakoo spoke up. “Teacher, what 








does it mean to be ‘baptized’? What did the 
angel mean when he said that on the day 
Sobat is baptized Vee-Vee will hear and 
speak?” 

“When a person has learned to love and 
trust God, when he has learned to talk to 
Him as a Father, when he has decided to 
do all things to please God, then he is 
baptized. He goes down into the river and 
I lay him under the water for just a mo- 
ment. It is a sign that the old heathen life is 
finished and buried like a dead thing. Then 
the man rises up out of the water again to a 
new life of holiness for God.” 

“When will this be done?” Pakoo asked 
in a low voice. 

“We have not yet set a day, but it will be 
at least one moon from now. It will be on 
God's holy rest day. There are a number of 
people in Singing Water who will be bap- 
tized.” 

The rest of the night passed in earnest 
talk, and none of them remembered the 
curse of Kooning or the devil medicine he 
had made against Jawab. When the light 
of morning filtered into the hut, Saksee was 
much better from the pain of the poison 
caterpillars. That day Rajin opened all the 
boils again and drained them. The boy 
rested, his mind clear at last. He could think 


As Saksee watched, Rajin opened a little bag and took out some bone shavings, hair, and sticks. 
Saksee almost leaped off his mat. It was the curse Kooning had devised to make Jawab mad! 





about the wonderful thing that had hap- 
pened, first in this very room, then, last 
night, in the chief's house. An angel, a 
messenger of God had been in this room. 
Was he still here? The pain was almost 
gone. 

A clear image of Vee-Vee came before his 
mind. He saw the way she smiled at them 











ROVER 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


By the time I've whistled Rover 
From his playing down the street, 
To come and get the supper 

I have fixed for him to eat, 

My voice is hoarse and croaking 
Like a whole pondful of frogs, 
And my unfenced yard is cluttered 
With all the neighbors’ dogs! 








with a questioning look in her eyes and her 
head bent a little like a bird. He remem- 
bered how often he had held her in his arms 
and shouted her name over and over again; 
yet she never knew or heard. Could it be 
possible that she would be changed? 

Uncle Sobat and his father left the hut. 
It was an hour before they came back. 
Saksee did not talk with Rajin. They both 
sat thinking of all that had happened the 
night before. When Pakoo came back he 
was alone. 

“Did Uncle Sobat go home?” Saksee 
asked. 

“Yes, he went home to Singing Water, 
but first he went to every house in the vil- 
lage and told the people that God’s angel 
had talked with him last night and that 
Vee-Vee will be like other children on the 
day he is baptized.” 

Saksee closed his eyes and fancied he 
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could see Uncle Sobat hurrying down the 
steep trail. He would run to his house. He 
would tell Aunt Gar while he held Vee- 


Vee in his arms that his little child 
would soon be like other children— 
another moon—another moon. Saksee 


drifted off to sleep. 

When the boy woke up he asked for 
Rajin. His father sat beside him with a 
dish of hot rice. “You should eat this now,” 
he said. “You are thin and weak. Come, take 
the rice!” 

“But where is Rajin?” Saksee insisted, as 
he took the food in his hand. 

“Rajin has gone to talk with Jawab. The 
chief sent for him. He will talk with them 
and eat there. Then he will come back.” 

“Father, Father, do you believe that the 
angel came to Uncle Sobat? Do you think 
it will be as he said?” Saksee looked at his 
father with searching eyes. 

“My heart is rocking back and forth like 
a tall tree in the wind. I don’t know what 
to think.” The older man scratched his 
head, and sighed. 

It was midafternoon when Rajin re- 
turned. The chief was with him. The whole 
village was astir with excitement over what 
had happened the night before. They began 
to crowd into the little room where Saksee 
lay on his mat. They talked in excited tones. 
Some were angry. Many were curious. A 
few were happy. Kooning was not with 
them. 

“Go to your houses,” Rajin told them. 
“Tonight we will all gather in the chief's 
big room and I will tell you about the God 
of heaven and His angels.” 

Then the people went away. Pakoo and 
Rajin sat down close to Saksee’s mat. Rajin 
drew a small grass sack from his shirt 
pocket. He opened it and Saksee almost 
leaped off his mat. It was the shavings of 
bone, the hair, the sticks, and other devil 
medicine Kooning had mixed and mingled 
with his curses. He had prepared it for 
Jawab. Now Raiin held it calmly in his hand. 
No Dusun tribesman would have come 
within a mile of it willingly. 

“The chief found it under the corner of 
Jawab’s sleeping mat,” he explained. “That's 
why he called me. Don’t be afraid of it. This 
medicine is harmless to those who trust in 
God. Jawab trusts in God.” 

Then Rajin looked at them both with a 
smile on his face. “Jawab is going to be 

To page 16 


























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Silent Flier 


Hye you ever gone into the barn just at 
dark to investigate a strange noise that 
sounded like a buzzing “geep,” “geep,” and 
been nearly frightened to death by what 
appeared to be a monkey sitting on a beam 
in the hayloft? Then did you discover that 
the “monkey” was not an animal at all, but 
a bird? It was the barn owl, sometimes called 
the monkey-faced owl because it looks so 
much like a monkey. 

The barn owl knows a secret other birds 
don’t know. It can fly without making any 
noise with its wings. 

Most birds make a swishing noise as 
their wings beat the air. The grouse, bob- 
white, pheasant, and many other birds de- 
pend on this noise to startle their enemies, 
especially when they first take off. 

Owls, however, can dive down from a 
height upon an unsuspecting mouse and 
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just before crashing into the earth they open 
their wings wide as an airbrake. As the air 
rushes over each wide wing feather not the 
slightest sound is made to let the mouse 
know it is about to become a meal. 

For a long time the secret of the silent 
wings was a mystery to even the wisest men. 
But now it has been revealed! Some of the 
feathers on the wings of owls have no 
hooklets along the outer edges, so these edges 
can separate and bend slightly as the air 
rushes past. On other birds the feathers have 
hooklets out to the end, and the air makes a 
lot of noise rushing over the stiff, unmoving, 
straight edges of the wings. Of course, the 
majority of the feathers of the owl are held 
together by hooklets. 

The barn owl, with its large, white, 
heart-shaped face is one of the most use- 
ful of all birds. It is nature’s greatest ex- 
terminator of rats and mice. One _half- 
grown owl ate nine mice one after the 
other for one meal. A family of five babies 
and the parents requires more than a hun- 
dred rats and mice per day. 

The barn owl swallows the mouse whole 
or in very large pieces including bones and 
fur or feathers. The stomach digests all 
that is good, and rolls the bones and fur 
and feathers into pellets, which the owl then 
spits out of its mouth. 

The silent flier makes no nest but finds a 
hole in a hollow tree, a high bank, an old 
tower, or a vacant building. The eggs are 
pure white. Usually barn owls fly in pairs. 

The next time you are frightened by the 
barn owl’s “geep,” or its nerve-shattering, 
piercing cry, remember that this is one of 
God’s creatures adapted especially for con- 
trolling the large numbers of disease-carry- 
ing, pestiferous mice and rats. They should 
always be protected. 
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When Spotty was taken from his mother 
he was too young to know how to eat or 
drink. Betty didn’t want him to starve to 
death, so she filled her doll bottle with 
milk and put the nipple into the kitten’s 
mouth. Spotty began to eat! Betty fed him 
several times a day, and he grew fast! But, 
as the picture shows, he still likes his bottle. 
Betty was born in the mission field. Her 
parents were missionaries, and so were her 
grandparents. Her picture was sent to 
JUNIOR GUIDE by Elder R. R. Figuhr, world 
president of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. 


Spotty, nursed by Betty Brown of Santa Clara, Cuba. 

























Daniel Domocmat and the cat that likes worship. 


“My cat always attends family worship,” 
says Daniel Domocmat. “One day I saw a 
tiny kitty crying on a passenger truck, and 
no one seemed to take pity on him. I was 
sure he had been thrown away by his 
owner, he was so ugly, dirty, and thin. I 
took him home and bathed him, but he kept 
on crying. We fed him vegetables and milk 
and after a while he became peaceful. He is 
now about two feet long, including his tail. 
He always attends worship with us. In the 
morning, as soon as he hears the violin begin 
to play for worship, he runs to the living 
room and sits on my lap.” Daniel is ten 
and lives near Manila in the Philippines. 


WHO'S YOUR PET? 


Send a picture of your pet to JUNIOR 
GUIDE and we'll try to print it on these 
pages. Address JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, DiC. 


Pee Wee, Kitten Little, and Ringtail are 
the pets of Ellen Louise Mosser, 11, of 
Glendale, Oregon. 


*«K 


*« 


Pepper is a toy Manchester. He likes being dressed 
up by his mistress, Judy Sherra, 13, Miami, Florida. 





Melanie Masters says her kittens love to watch 
television, especially Mickey Mouse. Melanie, 12, 
lives in Bloomington, Indiana. 


* 
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When they were kidnaped 





The Prisoners Kept 


WAS a hot steamy day toward the end 
of the rainy season. A large canoe came 
lazily down the river and put in to the bank. 
The band of men in it were armed with long 
sharp knives and guns, for they were bandits 
—feared and dreaded by the whole jungle. 
It was the time of day when all the students 
were in school, and everybody else rested and 
slept, so no one was at the riverbank to give 
alarm. 

Leaving two men in charge of the canoe, 
the bandits sprang to the shore and quietly 
followed their chief along the trail toward 
the village. As the schoolhouse came into 
view the bandit chief paused and said, 
“There it is, boys. It’s full of teachers and 
students, and not a knife or a gun among 
them. Surround the building quietly, and 
when I shoot they will all scream and run 
for the jungle. Catch as many as you can. 
People who can send their children to school 
have money, and we ought to get enough 
ransom out of this to see us comfortably 
through a month or two.” 

It was our school on the Salween that they 
were talking about. It had been burned and 
destroyed during World War II, rebuilt as 
soon as peace had returned, evacuated and 
divided into two when the Karen rebellion 
brought the front lines of war again to their 
doorstep. Now with Pastor Chit Maung as 
their beloved leader, they were making good 
progress in a peaceful little village way down 
south on the banks of the muddy Salween. 

“Bang!” went the bandit’s gun. 

Pastor Chit Maung glanced hurriedly out 
of the window. His blood curdled as he saw 
the motley group of armed bandits that sur- 
rounded the school. His face paled, and it 
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was hard to talk, but he said excitedly, “It’s 
bandits! Try your best to run for the jungle.” 

Down the steps ran the students, many of 
them screaming with fear. 

“Only the biggest!” shouted the bandit 
chief. “They are worth more and easier to 
look after!” 

“Thara Chit Maung! Help!” screamed a 
fifteen-year-old boy, as a robber held him 
fast. 

“Keep quiet, if you know what's good for 
you!” growled the bandit. 
“Maung Thein, Maung 
Thein—where are you?” 

“Help——!” 

And the next few mo- 
ments were filled with 
terror. 

The news was quickly 
shouted through the vil- 
lage, and men, women, and 
mothers with their babes 
on their backs quickly 
stopped their work, left 
their cooking on the fire, 
and fled for their lives. It 
was just what the bandits 
wanted. No resistance, an 
empty village, and ten pris- 
oners from fifteen to 
twenty-two years of age. 
The prisoners were tied up 
and held under watch 
while the bandits carefully 
ransacked each bamboo 


The bandits stood and stared. 
They had never seen prisoners 
sing as these young people did. 










































on Singing! 
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By KA LE PAW and ERIC B. HARE 


house. All money, and any food and cloth- 
ing they fancied, they carried away. And as 
they led the prisoners and carried the loot 
to the large canoe at the river's edge, the 
bandit chief left a note under a stone at the 
side of the path. 

“In seven days leave twenty-five thou- 
sand rupees at this spot and your friends 
will be released the next morning.” 

Nervously the village people and school 
children waited in the jungle, until at last 


scouts brought the news, “They've gone! 
They've gone! You can all come back now!” 

Joy was mingled with sorrow in some 
houses, to find that all the children were 
accounted for, though all their valuables 
were gone. But a roll call quickly revealed 
that four teachers and six students had 
been kidnaped. 

There was little sleep for anyone that 
night. They were too afraid to lie down, and 
sat huddled in the darkness, or around little 
fires. Here and there could be heard an 
occasional prayer. “O God, keep them safe. 
O God, keep them faithful.” 

The next day the friends and relatives of 
the kidnaped ones began putting together 
all the money they could find. They dug up 
bottles filled with their savings—paper 
money and silver rupees. They sold rice and 
other possessions they could do without, but 
try as they would, all they could bring to- 
gether was fifteen hundred rupees—and 
the bandits had demanded twenty-five thou- 
sand rupees! 

On the seventh night they left it by the 
rock at the side of the path, with a note: 

“All we have is Rs. 1,500. Please have 
mercy and release our husbands and chil- 
dren.” 





Pathfinder Float in Parade 


More than one hundred thousand people 
were watching the parade of the world- 
famous Calgary Stampede last year when 
suddenly a beautifully decorated float came 
into view bearing the words, “Seventh-day 
Adventist Pathfinder Club.” 

Three scenes on the float showed three 
types of activities in the club: first, two 
girls signaling with semaphore flags, then 
a group of Pathfinders studying first aid, 
and finally a camping scene. 

Three radio stations made favorable com- 
ments, and a television station showed some 
very good pictures of the float, which were 


seen by thousands who did not attend the 
parade. 

Were the Pathfinders thrilled? Of course 
they were. Of greater importance was the 
favorable light in which the church was 
placed. Never before in Calgary have so 
many people in so short a time had the 
privilege of learning of the work the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church does. 

Congratulations to Mrs. Joy Erickson, 
director of the Calgary Foothills Pathfinder 
Club, to Mr. William Ritz, who decorated 
the float, and to the many others who 
helped. M. E. ERICKSON 





Sometime during the night the robbers 
came, took the money, and left another 
note: 

“We will give you one more week. If 
the rest of the money is not here by Septem- 
ber 27, your husbands and children will be 
killed.” 

But there was no more money. There 
was nothing more they could do but pray. 
And pray they did. They sent word to the 
believers in Moulmein, and Rangoon, and 
over to Calcutta and Poona, and soon our 
Adventist young people all over India and 
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Burma were praying for the poor captives. 

September 27 came. A note was left by 
the stone at the side of the path: 

“We have no more money! We pray you, 
have mercy and release our husbands and 
children.” 

The note was taken by the robbers that 
night. But there was no reply left. 

An agonizing day went by, but no pris- 
oners returned; then another and another, 
but no one came. Had they been killed? 

Still the parents prayed. Still they hoped. 

To page 18 
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Little Boy With a Long Name 


By VERNE KELSEY 


{7 was a cold winter's day in January, but 
Papa had a new son, and that meant he 
had to go downtown and register the little 
lad. “His name is Mozart,” he told the clerk. 
“That's the family name, of course. His 
own name is Johannes Chrysostomus Wolf- 
gangus Theophilus. Er, we have to please 
all the relatives,” he explained, a bit embar- 
rassed at giving the clerk so much trouble. 
But if the name was long, it soon became 
great, for Wolfgang—as his family called 
the baby—turned out to be a genius. One 
could tell many astonishing things about 
him. 

His father began to give music lessons to 
sister Maria Anna when she was seven. 


Wolfgang was so young when he first played 
the organ he had to stand up on the pedals! 

























































Wolfgang was kept outside the room so he 
wouldn't interrupt. But he would stand with 
his ear to the door and when Father and 
sister were through, he would rush in and 
try to find on the piano some of the lovely 
sounds they had made. And he did find 
them. He was not yet four! 

Almost in fun the father began to give 
him lessons. But at once he saw that here 
was a genius. Wolfgang would learn by 
heart a minuet and a trio in half an hour 
during his fourth year. And at this time he 
began to write music. 

One evening some friends came in to 
make music with his father. Little Wolf- 
gang brought out his fiddle and wanted to 
play with them. Father told him he was too 
small to play with these grown men, so he 
began to cry. One of the friends was sorry 
for him and pulled up a chair so he could 
play after all. In a few minutes they all 
stopped in astonishment for Wolfgang was 
playing the second violin part perfectly, and 
he had never taken a lesson on that instru- 
ment in all his life! Then, too, he was only 
five years old! 

An ambitious man, the father could not 
resist the chance to let the world hear his 
talented boy, so they made concert trips 
here, there, and everywhere. One time as 
they had to wait for their coach, Father 
took Wolfgang into a church so he could 
try the organ. He was too small to sit on the 
bench so he stood up, playing the notes on 
the keyboard and walking about on the 
pedals to make the right notes sound. 

At another time, when they were in 
Rome, they went to church and listened to 
a choir sing some music that was kept only 
for that special choir. No copy had ever 
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been made, yet Wolfgang went home and 
wrote the whole piece from memory! 

All through his life when he was play- 
ing for people, he took time to write music 
too. Now, of course, we know him only by 
these works. When he was living there were 
no tape recorders so we cannot hear him 
play, but we can enjoy what he wrote. As 
you listen to some of his music, I’m sure 
you will be charmed by its lovely lilting 
melodies and its happy cheerful sound. 

His personal life was one of never-ending 
struggle against poverty. He often was cold 
and hungry, but this sorry state of affairs 
did not enter into his compositions, and 
you will hear only joy, happiness, and good 
cheer in them. 

Poor Mozart lived to be only thirty-five. 
He was buried one cold rainy day in Decem- 
ber, and nobody knows just where his grave 
is, for he was put into the pauper pit. Even 
his wife was sick and could not go to the 
cemetery. But though his grave is unknown, 
all who love music have in their hearts a 
monument to Mozart. 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


baptized too. I think he will be able to 
walk in another moon. If he can’t walk to 
Singing Water we will carry him.” 

Then the teacher dressed Saksee’s boils 
and made him comfortable for the night. 
When he had finished, the chief came to 
tell him that many people were already 
gathered in his house and Rajin went to 
talk to them. In a few minutes Saksee heard 
the teacher’s voice raised in a familiar 
hymn. He was teaching the people of 
Broken Light to sing. Saksee was quiet. The 
pain of his stings and the distressing boils 
were almost gone. To the melody of Rajin’s 
songs, he drifted off to sleep. 

It was early morning when he wakened, 
and he lay on his mat thinking. He looked 
down at his chest. It had turned bluish now 
and it itched. Rajin said it would be so when 
it got better. Saksee wondered what would 
have happened to him if Rajin had not 
come. Now he thought about God. Who is 
God? The question pressed his mind. He 
was a great Father. That much he knew. He 
was a skillful Healer. He had angel mes- 
sengers, thousands of them. So he must be 
a great Rajah also. He was here in this 
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room. It was impossible to get away from 
God. He had fought God for three months. 

He thought of the mustard seed. He 
wondered if the seed had sprouted. He 
resolved that as soon as he could walk he 
would go to the garden clearing to look at 
the place where the seeds were planted. 
They should be growing by now. He would 
see for himself how a mustard seed can 
grow. The Word of God, the thought of 
God—it was like a mustard seed. The tiny 
living thing inside the seed made it shoot 
forth and grow. The Word of God was 
living too. 

When the other two men wakened, Saksee 
called to them, “Father, Rajin.” He rose up 
on his mat. “Could you carry me to the 
chief's house? I can lie on my mat beside 
Jawab and we can talk.” 

Rajin laughed. “You are much better! I 
have been waiting for this request. We will 
take you now, and then I must go back to 
Singing Water. You don’t need me any 
more. 

The two men lifted the twelve-year-old 
lad easily and carried him to the chief's 
house. They laid him on a mat beside Jawab 
in the inner room, where he was welcomed 
by the whole family, and the chief's wife 
hurried to fix him a good breakfast of rice 
and fish. 

Rajin ate with them. Then, saying, “Peace 
be with you,” he left the village. 

Pakoo went to attend to many things that 
had been neglected since Saksee’s accident. 
The chief went out too, and the chief's wife 
busied herself with carrying water and 
pounding rice. An atmosphere of peace 
breathed through the place—a sense of 
something comforting and healing. 

When Saksee studied Jawab’s face he 
understood why the room felt like a holy 
place. The chief's son was alive with happi- 
ness. It shone in his eyes. As soon as they 
were alone he spoke to Saksee. 

“Do you know that Kooning hid the 
medicine of madness under my sleeping mat 
last night?” he asked. 

“Yes, I know,” Saksee said. “Rajin showed 
it to me.” Then his heart overflowed and 
the words burst from him, “Oh, Jawab, I 
knew! I saw Kooning making the medicine! 
He told me the spirits would kill me if I 
revealed it!” He bowed his head and waited 
for Jawab’s anger. 

“Do not blame yourself.” the chief's son 
told him. “I am sure I would have done the 
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same a month ago. God is leading us all to 
know Him and His power. He is teaching 
us to love one another better.” 

Saksee raised his head. “Weren't you 
afraid when you saw the medicine?” 

“I was surprised, but not afraid. God 
held my heart between His two hands and 
I was safe. Kooning hates God, but he can- 
not hurt us.” 
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last night? Does he know that the angel 
spoke to Uncle Sobat?” 

“Of course he knows. Sobat told every- 
one. 

“Does Kooning know that you are going 
to be baptized?” 

“I think everyone in the village knows 
that too,” Jawab laughed. “It is possible that 
my father and mother may be baptized at 
Singing Water. We have told everyone that 
too. This is our day of joy.” 

“I'm afraid Kooning will find some way 
to make you trouble,” Saksee said, leaning 
forward on his mat. “I think he will search 
for something to hurt you or make you sick 
so he can say that his curse came true.” 

At this moment there was a voice calling 
in front of the house. Kooning opened the 
door and came into the inner room where 
the two sick ones lay. He looked down at 
them. His eyes narrowed with savage cun- 
ning. He gazed at Saksee’s naked chest—no 
boils or blisters any more. He eyed Jawab’s 
splinted leg as though a new thought had 
entered his mind. Then, without a word, he 
left. As he walked away from the house a 
sound came floating back to the two who 
listened. It was the sound of demoniac 
laughter. 


(To be continued ) 


Football, Mother, and Dick’s Nose 
From page 5 


As the tears came dangerously close, Dick 
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“Well,” replied Mother quietly, “we'll 
have to go see Dr. Knoll, although I don’t 
know if we can find him home today.” 

After a painful ride, during which Dick 
admitted to Mother what he had done, they 
finally arrived at the doctor’s house. He 
was just preparing to go with his family on 
an outing, but when he saw Dick’s nose he 
reached for his instruments and called to 


his wife, “Telephone the hospital and tell 
them to prepare the surgical room.” 

Dick could not have cared less. He was 
willing to go through anything to get re- 
lief from the pain. Again and again he 
mumbled to himself, “This is what I get for 
disobeying!” 

Dr. Knoll worked hard to bring the nose 
back into its proper shape, but it was im- 
possible to do so completely. When he had 
finished he smiled at Dick and said, “Well, 
Dick, we’ve done the best we could, but I’m 
afraid you'll always have a reminder of that 
football game.” 

In the days and months that followed, 
whenever Dick chanced to rub his nose or 
to look in a mirror, he remembered the day 
he dared to disobey, the day his disobedience 
earned him a broken nose! 


Why the World Is Shrinking 
From page 3 


men learned how to travel by air. Dis- 
tances didn’t mean nearly so much. In 1924 
two U.S. Army biplanes flew around the 
world in only 175 days! That was about 
six times as fast as Magellan’s ships made 
the trip. But just think what happened in 
1949—a US. Air Force B-50 flew around 
the world nonstop in less than four days! 
And in 1952, jet planes made the Atlantic 
seem like just an overgrown lake. On 
August 26, a twin-jet British bomber made 
a round-trip transatlantic flight between 
sunrise and sunset! It traveled more than 
four thousand miles in about ten hours. 

The most distant places are coming 
closer by airplane. 

And what is even more amazing, you will 
be able before long to see around the world 
in a split second! Yes, sir, you'll sit right in 
your home by your television set, and by 
means of a worldwide television network, 
see the children of Japan playing ball in 
the streets of Tokyo, or ships on the Suez 
Canal, or the coronation of a king of Eng- 
land! Already we can see three thousand 
miles with our TV “eyes,” but before long 
we'll see, in a moment, the distance it took 
Magellan three years to see. We won't need 
to worry about passports, customs, or the 
cost of a ticket. The wide, wide world will 
enter our living rooms! People of other 
continents and islands of the sea will seem 
as close as our neighbors over the fence. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Barbara DeVinny, age 16. RFD 1, Box 365-D, Al- 
bany, Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, skating. 

Jeznan Jensen, age 13. 2015 Clark Avenue, Ames, 
lowa, U.S.A. Sewing, baking, collecting postmarks 
and matchbooks. 

Henry Johnson, age 11. RFD 1, Box 31 A, Elma, 
Washington, U.S.A. Rocks, stamps, riding horses. 

Betsy Jo Roosenberg, age 11. Decatur Road 1400, 
RFD 3, Decatur, Michigan, U.S.A. Nature study, 
pets, games, ping pong. 

Nancy Welsh, age 13. RFD 13, Box 309B, Indian- 
azolis, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports, animals, music. 

Rita Sue Lutke, age 13. 3819 East 11th Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports. 

Nancy Grebey, age 16. RFD 1, Gentry, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. Reading, riding horses. 

Myrna Jean Howard, Overhiser Road, Forestville, 
New York, U.S.A. Riding horses, swimming, biking, 
hiking. 


Winnie Talangbayan, age 13. Manila Sanitarium 
and Hospital, P.O. Box 1592, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Piano, biking, swimming, reading 

Nellie Lamberte, Manila Sanitarium and Hospital, 
P.O. Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. Piano, 
biking, swimming, reading. 

Nenita Ordanez, age 13. Manila Sanitarium and 
Hospital, P.O. Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Swimming, pets, reading. 


Elunia Babicka, age 11. Krakow 1, Skrytka 


Pocztowa 595, Poland. Reading, knitting, stamps, 
sports. 


Carolyn Golsby, age 13. Route 3, Lidgerwood, 
North Dakota, U.S.A. Reading, skating. 


Lee Ermshar, age 14. 5 Westmoreland Place, Pasa- 
dena 3, California, U.S.A. Collecting miniature 
pianos and pictures of musicians, piano, writing. 

Terry Rodgers, age 14. 333% South State Street, 
Los Angeles 33, California, U.S.A. Swimming, skat- 
ing, piano, record collecting. 

Dianne Carpenter, age 11. Route 3, Box 255, 
Hammond, Louisiana, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, swim- 
ming, riding horses. 

Rebecca Barlan, age 15. Route 1, Box 34, East 
Orwell, Ohio, U.S.A. Piano, cooking, birds, pho- 
tography, hiking. 

Lily Tan, age 14. 73 Penak Road, Penang, Malaya. 
Stamps, post cards, music, sports, sewing. 

Geraldine Alford, age 13. 2589 Gladwin Street, 
Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. Piano, photos, sewing, 
swimming, roller skating. 











Have you ever wondered how it happens 
that men today can travel so fast, and see 
and hear so far? It wasn’t that way when 
your father and mother were children. Mrs. 
E. G. White tells us why: “God intrusts 
men with talents and inventive genius, in 
order that His great work in our world may 
be accomplished. . . . He has caused that 
the means of rapid traveling shall have been 
invented, for the great day of His prepara- 
tion.”"—Fundamentals of Christian Educa- 
tion, p. 409. 

Jet planes, radio, television—all these 
things are tools God has provided for His 
work. He wants us to use them. Thousands 
of boys and girls around the world give of 
their allowances or money they've earned 
so that we can keep our wonderful Faith for 
Today television program, as well as the 
Voice of Prophecy and other radio pro- 
grams, on the air. We want to thank you for 
doing what you can too. Every gift is pre- 
cious in God's sight. 

Yes, men have “shrunk” the world, with 
God's help, in order that His followers 
might reach all the world with the gospel in 
this generation! 
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The Prisoners Kept on Singing! 
From page 14 


Still they waited. Four more days went 
slowly by, then on Thursday, October 6, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, in came the 
prisoners. 

“Who-o-0-0, who are you?” stammered 
a young woman as a bewhiskered, ema- 
ciated man came up the ladder into her 
house. 

“I’m your husband, and we're all safe and 
sound and free!” the man shouted. 

At the sound of their voices the whole 
village came running together. 

“How thin everybody is!” said a happy 
mother as she hugged her son. 

“You would be, too, if all you had to 
eat was plain rice and salt twice a day,” 
replied a boy, weeping with joy. 

“You look so sick!” said another sym- 
pathetically. 

“You would, too, if you had to sleep out- 
side in the rain, and get bitten with all 
the mosquitoes in the world,” replied the 
poor children. 

“Where did they take you?” 
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“What did you do all the time?” 

“Did you ever try to——’” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute; one at a 
time,” cried a bewhiskered teacher, “and 
I'll try to tell you all about it. We don’t 
know where we were exactly, but away off 
in the jungle, away from everywhere. At 
first we were so afraid that we didn’t know 
what to do. We dared not lie down, and just 
sat there huddled all together in a group.” 

“But after a few hours we students got 
sleepy,” one interrupted. 

“But we said we couldn't sleep if we didn’t 
have worship first,” added another. 

“So we had prayer together, then some of 
the younger ones slept. In the morning we 
had worship again, and the children said we 
ought to sing for worship, so we sang, and 
repeated promises, and prayed. And you 
ought to have seen those bandits! They 
made no effort to stop us. 

“‘T’ve never seen or heard prisoners sing 
in all my life before, said one bandit to 
another. 

“‘Never seen anything like it, assented 
the other. 

“"They won't feel like singing long on 
just rice and salt twice a day, and sleeping 
on the ground every night, said another. 

“But there was little else to do. The 
cooking and preparation of the rice for 
the robber band didn’t take long, so we 
sang and sang.” 

“That’s what Paul and Silas did when 
they were in prison, wasn’t it?” said one of 
the students. 

“The days wore slowly on, the mosquitoes 
were terrible, rice and salt was hard to eat 
by itself, some got fever, we all got thin, 
but still we sang. 

“What makes you people so different 
from everybody else?’ said the robbers quite 
frequently, and then we would tell them 
about Jesus, who came to seek and save the 
lost. 
“*Maybe that’s why Jesus let us get cap- 
tured so we could tell you that Jesus loves 
you too, and wants you to be good, and 
have a beautiful home in heaven,’ one of the 
students said to the bandits. 

“Then after the first week when they 
only got fifteen hundred rupees instead of 
twenty-five thousand we feared they would 
be cruel to us, but it seemed they just couldn’t 
be cruel to us and they spoke kindly to us, 
just as they did before. And we sang, and 
sang, and kept on singing. Then when Sep- 


tember 27 went by and there was no more 
money, the robber chief said, ‘Now what will 
we do? Shall we kill the prisoners as we usu- 
ally do?’ 

““These prisoners are so different,’ said 
one robber. 

“"We couldn't 
another. 

““They have been so cheerful, and their 
songs have made us happy too.’ 

“Then we'll think it over a few more 
days,’ said the chief. 

“Seven days went by. Then the chief 
said, ‘Well, men, it looks as though we are 
not going to get any more money out of the 
deal. And we just can’t kill these people— 
they are too different. So give them a good 
feed and take them down to the river, and 
let them go.’ 

“Banana leaves were spread on the 
ground, hot rice was placed on them, and 
two men came around—one with a pot of 
pork stew, and the other with a pot of turtle 
stew. ‘Help yourselves,’ they said. “You will 
at least remember you had one good meal 
with us.’ 

““But we don’t eat pork!’ said one of the 
students, shaking his head. 

“‘And we don’t eat turtle either,’ said 
another. 

“You don’t?’ said the robbers in surprise. 


kill them, chief, said 





JOHN G. PATON 


A great pile of post cards and letters have 
come to us requesting that JUNIOR GUIDE 
print the second part of the life of John G. 
Paton. Apparently you enjoyed the first part. 

So we have decided to print the second 
part, and it will begin in about six months. 





‘After three weeks of plain rice and salt, 
you don’t want something delicious to eat?’ 

““But the Bible says pigs and turtles are 
unclean, and we would rather have just rice 
and salt again.’ 

“The robbers couldn't believe their ears. 
‘Never heard of anything like this!’ 

“They are the most different people in 
all the world—don’t smoke! don’t drink! 
don’t eat pork! don’t eat turtle! Just sing, 
sing, sing, sing!’ 

“Well, what about a little fish to eat 
with your rice?’ 

““Thank you, we would like that,’ we 
said. To page 22 
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SCHOOL LESSON 
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IV—THE TREASURE OF STEWARDSHIP 


(JANUARY 26) 


Memory VERSE: “God loveth a cheerful giver” 
(2 Corinthians 9:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the source of all wealth, in 1 
Chronicles 29:11-13. Read about the blessings 
that came from returning a faithful tithe, in 
Malachi 3:8-12. Read about the manner in which 
we should give, in 2 Corinthians 9:6, 7. Learn 
the memory verse. 

SUNDAY 
God the Source of All Wealth 

Open your Bible to 1 Chronicles 29. 

As David looked over the hills and valleys that 
were dear to his outdoor-loving heart, he 
thought of the great riches of all his eye could 
see. He sang, “The heavens are thine, the earth 
also is thine: as for the world and the fulness 
thereof, thou hast founded them” (Psalm 89:11). 

Everything in this world is God’s by right 
of creation. He is creator. He is owner. An- 
other Bible poet wrote, “The silver is mine, and 
the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts” (Hag- 
gai 2:8). But He is not a selfish owner. Just as 
your parents own your home, its furnishings, 
its conveniences, and allow you to enjoy and use 
them, so God allows His children to enjoy and 
use the wealth of this world. 

Unfortunately, many forget that they owe all 
they have and are to God. We need to be re- 
minded that all belongs to God, and He wants 
us to be unselfish in the use of His blessings. 
Read the words in which David reminded his 
subjects of this fact, in verses 11 and 12. 

Moses said, “‘Beware that thou forget not the 
Lord thy God, in not keeping his command- 
ments, and his judgments, and his statutes, 
which I command thee this day: lest when thou 
hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly 
houses, and dwelt therein; and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy 
gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast is mul- 
tiplied; then thy heart be lifted up, and thou 
forget the Lord thy God. ... For it is he that 
giveth thee power to get wealth” (Deuteronomy 
8:11-18). 
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In these words he showed the constant dan- 
ger we are in, of getting so comfortable that we 
forget to recognize God’s ownership and to share 
His blessings. 

For further reading: 
ets, p. 753, par. 1. 

THINK. of God’s goodness in 
wealth with us. 

GIVE THANKS for this goodness and RESOLVE 
to remember Him always as the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. 


Patriarchs and Proph- 


sharing His 


MONDAY 


Returning to God His Own 

Open your Bible to Malachi 3. 

Not because He Himself needs it, but to test 
us, God asks us to return to Him for His work 
on earth one tenth of all that comes to us. This 
is called the “tithe” or tenth part. Returning 
this tenth part to the Giver proves our gratitude 
to Him, shows our willingness to share, just as 
returning one day of the seven days of the week 
shows our loyalty and devotion to Him. 

Moses explained this system of tithing when 
he told the children of Israel, “All the tithe of 
the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of 
the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto 
the Lord. . . . And concerning the tithe of the 
herd, or of the flock, . .. the tenth shall be holy 
unto the Lord” (Leviticus 27:30-32). 

“The tithe was to be exclusively devoted to 
the use of the Levites, the tribe that had been 
set apart for the service of the sanctuary.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 526. Today, as in 
the past, the tithe is used for the support of 
those who have been set aside to do the work of 
the ministry. 

To keep back the tithe is a serious crime. 
Look in verse 8 and see what God through 
Malachi calls it. 

He says that a curse will come on those who 
rob God in this way, but what does He say 
about those who faithfully pay their tithe? Look 
in verse 10. Moreover He makes a wonderful 
promise,.to the tithepayer in the next verse. 
Read it. 
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For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 525. 

THINK how many are benefited by the tithe 
—God receives a token of our loyalty, the work 
of the Lord is blessed, we are protected. 

Pray that you may be faithful in tithe paying. 

TUESDAY 
Offerings for God’s Work 

Open your Bible to Exodus 35. 

Besides the tithe, there are other gifts to of- 
fer to God for His work. In ancient times there 
was the tabernacle to erect. This was done en- 
tirely by freewill offerings. People gave as they 
felt they could. Read how they gave in verse 29. 

At times when repairs were needed, offerings 
were called for and willingly given. 

Even before the harvesttime when the tithe 
could be set apart, when the first grains and 
fruits ripened, the first wool was sheared from 
the sheep, an offering was made to Him who 
made the harvest possible. This was called the 
first-fruits offering. 

It is said that the Hebrews of old in the times 
of their faithfulness put aside one fourth of 
their gains and income for religious purposes 
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The widow tried to slip her offering into the box without being seen, but Jesus saw, 


and for charity of various sorts. Did they suffer 
for this? No, they became a prosperous na- 
tion, a nation that the world wondered at—a na- 
tion to whom rulers in other lands sent special 


delegates to study their methods and find why 
they prospered. 

Solomon wrote: “Honour the Lord with thy 
substance” (Proverbs 3:9). Now as in ancient 


times God wants us to honor Him with offerings 
as we are able to give them. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 528, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK how God blesses those who 
the calls for the support of His work. 

RESOLVE to be faithful in giving your gifts for 
Sabbath school, JMV offerings, and special ap- 
peals that come to you. 


answer 


WEDNESDAY 
Help for the Needy 
Open your Bible to 1 John 3. 
There is another way in which we can show 
our gratitude to Him who gives us all things. 
Solomon tells us about it when he writes, ‘“‘He 


that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord,” and adds the promise that always comes 
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and praised her. 





to those who give, “and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again” (Proverbs 19:17). 

What does an unwillingness to help the needy 
show? John tells us. Read what he says in verse 
17. 

Zacchaeus gave proof of his true conversion 
and of his love for his Saviour when he prom- 
ised, “The half of my goods I give to the poor” 
(Luke 19:8). 

The rich young ruler showed that this love did 
not dwell in him, when he turned away sorrow- 
fully at Jesus’ suggestion that he sell his goods 
and give to the poor. His love would not stand 
that test. 

In Acts 9 we can read the story of a woman 
of Joppa named Tabitha, or Dorcas, who gave 
her time and means so liberally for the help of 
the poor that when she died God empowered Pe- 
ter to raise her from the dead to carry on her 
good work again. Her name has come down 
through the ages to stand for good deeds that 
help the needy. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 131, pars. 2, 3; p. 132, par. 1 

THINK Of the many needy in your own com- 
munity. 

ReEsoLvE that you will do your part to help 
them. 


THURSDAY 
Giving Because We Love 


Open your Bible to Mark 12. 

One day Jesus pointed out an incident to the 
disciples that was to be an object lesson through 
the centuries of what liberality really is. He was 
sitting with His disciples in the court of the Tem- 
ple where the treasure chests were. 

“Presently His countenance lighted as He 
saw a poor widow approach hesitatingly, as 
though fearful of being observed. As the rich 
and haughty swept by, to deposit their offerings, 
she shrank back as if hardly daring to venture 
farther. And yet she longed to do something, 
little though it might be, for the cause she 
loved. She looked at the gift in her hand. It 
was very small in comparison with the gifts of 
those around her, yet it was her all. Watching 
her opportunity, she hurriedly threw in her two 
mites, and turned to hasten away. But in doing 
this she caught the eye of Jesus, which was fas- 
tened earnestly upon her.’—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 614. 

Read the remarks Jesus made to His disciples 
in verses 43, 44. 

The disciples were puzzled by Christ’s state- 
ment that she had cast in more than the rich wor- 
shipers, but He spoke truly, for her noble exam- 
ple in liberality has inspired millions through 
the years to give in the way she gave—from a 
heart overflowing with love and a desire to do 
God a service. And Heaven measures our gifts, 
not by their size, but by the love and consecra- 
tion that prompt them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
614, par. 4; p. 615. 

TuInk! Do you think the poor widow suf- 
fered for giving her all to God’s cause? 





Pray that you may give as willingly as she 
gave. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions without looking up 
the references, if you can. However, if you do 
not know or are not sure about the answers, look 
them up. 

1. How much of this world does God own? 
(Psalm 89:11; Haggai 2:8.) 

2. What are we in danger of forgetting? (Deu- 
teronomy 8:11-14, 18.) 

3. How much of all 


that we earn are we 


to return to God for the support of His work on, 
earth? (Leviticus 27:30.) ® , ‘ 


4. Will the return of an honest tithe make a 
person poor? (Malachi 3:10, 11.) 

5. How was the building of the 
made possible? (Exodus 35:29.) 

6. How can we “lend” to the Lord? (Proverbs 
19:17.) 

7. When we refuse to help the needy 
does it show? (1 John 3:17.) 

8. Unscramble the names of these two New 
Testament characters who helped the poor: 

CASROD 
CHAZUSECA 

9. Of whom did Jesus say that she had “cast 
more in, then all they which have cast into the 
treasury’? (Mark 12:43.) 

10. What does the memory verse tell us about 
the spirit in which to give? (2 Corinthians 9:7.) 
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The Prisoners Kept on Singing 
From page 19 


“Then they took us to the river, rowed us 
down in the large canoe a few miles, then 
let us go. And here we are, thank the dear 
Lord.” 

And thank the Lord they did. The next 
Sabbath afternoon was set aside in our 
Moulmein chapel as a special praise serv- 
ice. Each captive that was now free took 
part, told of his experience, and how it had 
strengthened his faith, And nobody was 
tired, but everybody was glad, and everybody 
praised God for the teachers and students 
who had been so true and faithful, and for 
their God who is our refuge and strength, 
and a very present help in trouble. 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 





Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-‘mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study, 


Clothbound - $2.50 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 





These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound ———— 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 









Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound $1.50 


Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 
Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
hook and 5¢ for each additional 


book. 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 7 —-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Tico found that there was no opening in the water- 
melons, but that he could easily bite them open, and 
he soon discovered what delicious food the ripe ones 
were. 2. It was not long till Tico realized that the 
banks of the river in the valley were a good hunting 








4. Tico remembered how cautious his mother had 
been on a previous occasion, so he investigated care- 
fully. Even though there seemed to be nothing sus- 
picious this time, he went away. 5. The next night 
he was back at the carcass, which happened to be 











ground. In late summer when the water was low, he 
could travel along the gravelly shore and pick up 
many fish, mussels, and others forms of animal life. 
3. As he was following the water one night a strong 
meat smell reached him. At once he was interested. 








that of a young calf, and saw that a dog had eaten 
from it. This reassured him and he helped clean off 
the remaining meat. 6. At this place farmers fre- 
quently dumped calves or poultry that had died, and 
Tico would come at night and help dispose of them. 
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7. In this way Tico acted as a sanitary commission or 
garbage collector in getting rid of waste that would 
otherwise have fouled the air or bred flies and dis- 
ease. 8. When the young coyote found he had more 
food than he could eat, he would bury it in the ground 
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to keep the flies off and preserve it for another day. 
9. One time a raven watched him, and after he had 
gone, dug up the meat and ate it. The raven felt 
that the coyote had taken its share and now it had 
evened the score. Tico felt differently about it! 








